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tour the poor people crowd round his car without let
or hindrance, and he feels neither repulsion nor shame at
their doing what others in the country could not or would
not do. He has lashed his people with his tongue over
this great obstacle to progress, and he has so far succeeded
that these outcast boys are admitted to schools, though
they sit apart in them, and that Antyaj representatives are
to be found upon the Municipal Councils, and even in
the Legislative Assembly of the State. What that means
in a country where the pariah has hitherto been barred,
save sometimes under the cloak of a Christianity which,
as likely as not, is due not to inward conviction but to a
desire to rise in the social scale, those who know India
and her ways can best realize.

So evident was his interest in the question that the
Maharaja was chosen to be the President of the All India
Conference on 'Untouchability', which was held in Bom-
bay on the 23rd March 1918. The conscience of India
had been awakened, though little has come of all the
noble sentiments which have flowed freely enough from
the platform. But the Maharaja was a sincere believer
and he spoke with the authority of conviction, as well as
of the knowledge that he himself had honestly done his
best to translate sentiment into action. He reminded his
hearers of what had been done in Japan, where, after the
Great Renunciation of the Daimios and the Samurai,
which passed into history, the Emperor emancipated the
pariahs of Japan by an edict comparable to the proclama-
tion of Lincoln or the ukase of the Czar Alexander. The
reference to Japan, doubtless the outcome of his Japanese
visit, was specially telling, because all India after the defeat
of a cWestern' Power by an "Eastern3 in 1906 had been
hugging the notion that what Japan could do she could
do. The Maharaja pleaded for social reform on the plain
matter-of-fact ground that 'this social policy is in a large